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Built upon the foundation of the APOSTLES oak propuzrs, Jesus Christ 
himself being the foundation corner stone.—Ephes. 1. 20, 

Shut up, O Dani nl the words and seal the book fo the lime of the ends; 
many shail run to aad tro, and knowledge shall be increased. * * * Ma- 
ny shall be purified and made whi te, and trie |, but the wicked shall de 
wickedly ; but noae of the wicked shall undersiand; but dhe wise shall un 
derstand.— Dan. xii. wk 10. 
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Senna st 2S: 
T.ily ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF MAN, 
And the Lor a /Crod formed Man of the dust of the ground, 


and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life: and man be- 
came a va soul.—Mossgs. 








This is a concise and very satisfactory account of the origin 
and format: on of aati Head of the Animai Races of the 
Earth. ‘i‘he observation of nature teaches us that organized 
terrestrial beings, all return in process of time, to certain ele- 
mentary principles. But, how could Adan, tor instance, have 
discovered, prior to expe.ience, that the dust of the ground or 
the earth, on which he trod, was the mother irom yas mm he re- 
ceived his beiu: gy. Sucha discov ery Was lwpossible; hence it 
was revealed to him that he was dust ;—* dust thal art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return.” 

The Books of Nature and Revelation, thei, inform us, that 
Man is but organized and living dust. ‘The plastic hand of the 
Omniscient tempered the dust into. cohesivencss and moulded 
it into the form of man. The creation of man ts obviously di- 
visible into two processes—first, the organization of the dust; 
and se condly, the communication of ‘life to the inanimate 


form. This is indicated by the citation irom Gen esis. First. 


“The Lord God formed Man from the dust of ii. ground;” se. 
condly, “ and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ”— 
and the result was, that Man became “ an animal body ” or 
“a living soul,” which signifies the same thing 

Among other things it was designed, thai Man should be 
the reflector on earth of the attributes of the Divine character. 

—‘ And God said, let us make man in our image, after our 
dikeness ” « So God created man in his owt “image;” be 
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the creation of Man, there is a wonderful illustration of the 
power and wisdom of God. What rational being can but ad- 
mire the admirable ingenuity of the Creator, in constructing 
from the dust a reflector of his attributes! From the dust, he 
has created a brain to design and a hand to execute! From 
the dust, he has created a being capable of developing and of 
imitating what its own creator is, and what he has made !~ 
This is certainly a reflector of exquisite powers ! 

It belongs to the science of Anatomy to unfold the wonders 
of which the organized dust of man is composed ; and it is the 
property of Physiology and Phrenology to display the uses of 
its several constituents. He who knows most of these scien- 
ces, knows most of the constitution and true theory of man—a 
constitution, indeed, to whieh the external world of nature and 
revelation is admirably adapted. 

But, it is not my intention, in this place, to go into minute ana- 
tomical, physiological, or phrenologieal details, it may be suffici- 
ent here to observe, that the systems or orgaus, composing the 
constitution of man, are an assemblage of arteries, veins, absorb- 
ents, nerves, &c., and a connecting tissue peculiar to each or- 

an. All these, with the blood contained in its vessels, may 
decomposed, and resolved into four invisible “ spirits ” or 
ses, namely, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon ; leav- 
ing only a resi¢uum,—ashes, earth, or dust, by which hardness 
is imparted to the bones. I say, thatthe vessels, &c., are con- 
nected by tissues peculiar to the individual organs through 
which they are distributed. In this, contrivance is manifested; 
for, had all the organs been composed of a uniform tissue, they 
would have been uniform in structure, and therefore uniform 
in their operations; that is, had the substance of the liver been 
the same as that of the brain, man would have reasoned with 
his liver as he now does with bis brain; or had the brain been 
composed of a like substance with the liver, then bile would 
have been secreted from the vessels of the brain as it is now 
from those of the liver, The law imposed upon all organized 
dust, whether of man the superior, or of beasts the inferior of 
the animal races of the earth, is, that wherever different results 
are designed, the organs by which those results are produced 
must differ in structure, each being peculiar to itself. Most o 
the organs of man are factories or laboratories within them- 
selves; in which the blood, which is the raw material of the 
system, is subjected to different processes according to the di- 
vers products to be obtained. The brain, the eye, the ear, the 
heart, and the lungs are the exceptions to this; nevertheless, 
without the stimulus of living blood, and the repair of their 
own waste from that fluid, they could not continue their se- 
veral labors. Thus, for the brain to think, the eye to see, the 
ear to hear, the heart to beat and the lungs to breathe, a due 
quantity of arterial, or living blood, neither too much nor te 





fitfle, must be freely circulated through their structures. The 
brain does not secrete thought from the bluod, though without 
blood, objects may be presented to the eye, and sounds to the 
ear, but the brain remains as unimpressed as Adam’s, before 
God breathed into his lungs through his nostrils the breath of 
life. The brain secretes thought, if I may so-express myself, 
by the faculty it possesses of comparing the images or ideas 
conveyed to it through the five senses from the external world. 
What a wonder(ul organ is the brain; and how admirable The 
Creator who organized the dust of the ground so exquisitely as 
to enable it to perceive, compare, judge, and discriminate, and 
to enjoy the beauties of the surrounding universe. 

Without “spirit” the blood is dead to all the purposes for 
which it was designed. This spirit is the air breathed by ani- 
mals. No terrestrial organized being having lungs, can live 
without the atmospheric air; hence it is called “ the breath of 
life” or “ the vital air.” This air so important to life of every 
kind, was constituted by the Creator before he made the ant- 
mal races. This was the work of the second day. “ And God 
said let there be a firmament in the midst of the watefs, and let 
it divide the waters from the waters.” These waters were the 
Clouds above and the Seas below. And it was so and God 
called the firmament (or atmosphere) Heaven. And the even- 
ing and the morning were the second day.”—Had Moses told 
us that animal and vegetable life were brought into being be- 
fore the air or heaven was made, we should have doubted very 
much the accuracy of his relation; but, he is perfectly philoso- 
phical in his story—entirely in accordance with nature, 
and therefore worthy of all belief. He tells us in effect that 
the Lord God made the air, the seas and the dry land and 
clothed it with verdure as food for animals, and then created 
vabing creatures capable of living therein with comfort and de- 
ight. 

The “ Spirit” by which man lives is remarkably simple in 
its constitution. It is compound, that is, it is composed of two 
simple “ spicits ” ethers, airs, or gases. These are termed 
oxygen and nitrogen or azote. It is conjectured that even 
these simple airs, as they are called, may be solids as to their 
dase, though gaseous by virtue of their being combined with 
ealoric, whose property is to give fluidity to solid matter. Oxy- 
gen and Azote are as opposite in their attributes as the poles of 
the earth. The one sustains life while the other extinguishes 
it instantaneously ; hence, its name azote—the extinguisher of 
life. Oxygen, though eminently a supporter of life, is so high- 
ly exciting, that were the animals of the earth to breathe it 
pure or unmixed, their lives would be a burning fever though 
of short duration, because quickly fatal. Were the firma- 
ment nothing but unmixed oxygen, and all other things 
Were to remain as they are, a spark would light up a gen- 
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eral conflagration that would consume in a very short time, 
the vegetable and animal races, and melt the solid rocks them- 
selves. But it is “in God we live ;” ard he has providently 
adjusted and maintained the air, or heaven, he has formed, in 
such felicitous and safe proportions, that we can burn our fires, 
and breathe “ the breath of life” without the fear of such a ter- 
rible event. But, suppose, the firmament were to become un- 
mixed azote, what then would be the conscquence ? A gloom 
profound would pervade the universal earth. All life would 
cease tobe. Death over ali would reign. 

Well, of these two dissimilar agents did the Lord Ged con- 
stitute the firmament, atmospheric air, or heaven on the second 
day. He mixed them, as chemists would say, “mechanically;” 
that is, he did not unite them chemically, or they would have 
become a firmament of nitrous acid vapour; which would have 
been equally destructive to life with simple azote. 

Having ascertained the composition of * the breath of life ” 
or “ spirit” by which man lives; let us next inquire how he is 
sustained by it; in other words, how the air becomes life to him. 
In order to do this satisfactorily, we must premise a few things 
on the respiratory and circulatory systems or organs, and on 
the blood which flows through them. 

Physiology divides the blood into arterial or scarlet, and ve- 
nous or purple. All blood is purple before it becomes scarlet. 
The purple blood is called venous chiefly because it is peculiar 
to the veins; and the searlet is termed arterial, because it is 
contained alone in the arteries one instance only excepted. in 
relation to the purpose of sustaining life, there is as much differ- 
ence between these two kinds of blood, as there is between the 
oxygen and azote of the air. The scarlet blood is eminently a 
supporter of life; the purple an extinguisher thereof. Were 
nothing to circulate through the arterics and veins but scarlet 
blood, life would become a short lived fever; and, on the conirary, 
were purple the only blood of the system, man would soon div 
in a state of stupor. 

Now to obviate either of these catastrophies, the dust of the 
ground was originally so formed as to bring all the blood of the 
bodies of men and animals, into mediate communication wit) 
the air of heaven. Hence a heart and lungs were organized. 
The heart which is seated towards the left breast, and attach- 
ed by its vessels tothe back-bone, is an organ consisting of four 
chambers or cavities—two large and two small. From the 
two large cavities, two large tubes, called the aorta and ptlmv- 
nary artery, issue forth—the aorta as the root of all the arteries, 
and the pulmonary tube, to the lungs, as its name pulmonary 
implies. From the capillary, or hair-like, extremities of the ar- 
teries the veins arise. These, after passing through the seve- 
ral organs of the body, all terminate in two large venous trunks, 
or tubes, called the superior and inferior subclavian veins. The 
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supertor is so called because itconveys the blood from the head, 
neck, upper extremities, and superior region of the chest, sub 
under clavicula the clavicle or collar bone to the right smal 
cavity or auricle of tne heart. The other is called inferior, 
because it brings the biood of the trunk and lower extremities to 
the same cavity. 

The pulmonary artery, which issues from the right large 
ventricle or holiow of the heart, is distributed by an immense 
number of brancnes to the lungs. These branches at their ter- 
minations are tine a5 hairs. ‘They terminate on the air vesicles, 
or littie bladders, of tne lungs. Here they become the origin 
of the pulmonary veins, which, retracing their cou se, terminate 
by four considerable tubes in the leit small cavity, or auricle of 
the heart. 

The lungs are two spongy, cellular, expansible organs, de- 
stined to produce changes upon the air and blood which pene- 
trate into them, on which is essentially founded the act of re 
spiration or of breathing. Their organization is made up es- 
sentially of prolongations and successive branchinys of the two 
tubes, or bronchi, into which the wind-pipe is divided, aad the 
arteries and veins, which adhere together in all thei divisions 
and are sustained by avery fine cellular tissue, or issue full of 
little cells so as to constitute a series of little clusters, which are 
covered and united by membranes, and interspersed with nerves, 
vessels, and lymphatic ganglia. The air tubes begin wifh the 
windpipe and end in thousands of little membranous bubbles, 
termed vesicles, upon which the blood-vessels spread theme 
selves. So much for the anatomy of the organs of the chest 
for sustaining the life of man. e proceed now to a concise 
view of their physiology or use. 

The blood, which was also formed from the dust of the 
ground, was already prepared, for the life-giving breath of hear 
ven to start it in its circulatory career through the newly-crea 
ted organization of man. The-first dilation or the human heart 
received the first current cf arterial or living blood from the lunge 
by means of the four pononary tubes ; and the first systole, or 
contractile beat, impelled it through the Aorta to the remotest 
parts of his organization. In performing the purposes. for 
which it was distributed, it had now becoine changed in color, 
from scarlet to purple, and became loaded with deleterious car 
bon. To purify it from this noxious gas, it was .eturned from 
all parts of his body tothe right small cavity of the heart by the 
two great subclavian tubes. From hence, it passed by an open- 
ing into the right-large cavity ; where, through the pulmonary 
artery, it was distributed to the surfaces of the air vessels of 
the lungs. Now, mark the changes that take place here. We 
have brought the black or deep-purple blood, into mediate com- 
munication with the breath, air,,or “ spigit,” of life—the atmoes- 


pheric ac Here are blood loaded: with carbon, oxygen, aa@l 
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azote to operate upon. By the expansion of the lungs. which 
is caused by the air breathing through ihe nostrils into their 
cavities, they become filled with vital air or “ the breath of life.” 
By a chemical precess, the carbon of the blood unites with the 
oxygen of the air, forming carbonic acid gas; this is proved by 
respiring through a tube intoaglass of lime water, whichcauses 
a precipitate of carbonate of lime or chalk, formed by the union 
of the carbonic acid from the lungs with the lime of the water, to 
be thrown down. The eflect of this new combination is, the 
vitalization, and augmentation of the warmih by two degrees 
of the blood, or the changing of it from deep purple to scarlet; 
and the disturbance of the proportions previously existic g be- 
tween the oxygen and azote of the air inspired. Instead of con- 
taining pure atmospheric air within their tubes, the lungs are 
charged with a vaporous and noxious breath, composed of water, 
carbonic acid gas, azote and but very little of the oxygen or life 
giving principle of the atmosphere. ‘This stimulates the lungs 
to contract so as to expel these offensive ond life de: troying 
principles. ‘This contraction is called respiration, which signi 
fies to breathe out what has been previousty inhaled; after this 
is done, the lungs then take in another supply for the same 
purpose a before. 

The blood being now rendered fit tosustain life it is returned 
to the leitsmall cavity of the heart by the four pulmonary veins. 
This cavity contracting, propels it through an opening provid 
ed in the left large hollow or ventricle. From hence it is 
forced through the Aorta, by whose ramifications it is distri 
buted to all parts of the system as before. 

Now observation teaches, that without scarlet or living 
blood and the oxygen, or life-giving principle of the air, man 
and animals cannot live under the present Const tution of the 
External World—or Nature. Oxygenated blood and oxygen, 
are a sine gua non to animal life.—* The becy without the 
spirit,” says James, “is dead.”—That is, the body deprived ot 
“the breath of life ”—or oxygen of the air, cannot exist. No, 
it as impossible, as for fish to swim without fluid. The orga- 
nic functions of n.an, so exquisitely designed and perfected 
by the Creator, have become the basis of language with re 
spect to man in particular, and inankind in general. All 
Saris of speech expressive of ideas concerning him, are found- 
ed on the organization of his dust, and the actions chiefly es- 
sential to its existence. The roots of all words relating to him, 
derive their vitality or expressiveness, from the things most im- 
mediately necessary to the -vivescence of his constitution. I 
say, the reots, or primary import, of phrases and terms con- 
cerning man are to be found there. I do not, ner did I ever, 
say, these words or terms had but one or two significations, 
which were invariable. The meaning of words founded of 
the constitution or organization of man, are manifold and to.be 
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precisely determined only by the contexts to which they may 
stand related. How wiltul the misrepresentation to aflirm and 
publish to the world, that I restrict the sicnification of * soul” 
and “spirit” to blood treath, and disposition.—lI say, that the 
roots, or primary and incontextual tnport of these words, is 
blood and breath ; but that they have other meanings accord- 
ing to the context of the passages where they are used. I have 
said generally, on another occasion, that the signification of 
words is lo be determined by the context without exception. 
What injustice then has The Harbinger done me, in restrict- 
ing my definitions: for no other reason, that Lean divine, but 
just to suit his own views of “expediency.” 

By the light of the truths, here set forth, and legibly record 
ed in the anatomical, physiological, and chemi 
the Book of Nature, we are prepared to consider, secondly, how 
God “breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of hfe.” 

All things tha. exist God made; hence all their operations 


are His doings. God made the ocean and the wind; if now, 
the latter becomes stormy, and causes the ocean waves to col- 
lect in mountain masses, which, by bursting over a fragile bark, 
send it to the bottom; it is Ged who wrecks the ship, because 
it is done according to the constitution oi the natural world, 
which he originally constituted and made. “This may assist 
our conceptions of the text by way of illustration. 


! 


Vacua, or cavities esntaiming no air, may be made, contrary 
to the supposition of the vain jsulosophy of the ancient world. 
A vacuum does exist in the lungs of every infant before its 
birth. Its lungs, however, are in a state of collapse or contrac- 
tion, never having been distended. Now it is the property of 
the atmosplicric air to fill all hollows or cavities; and, if the 
sides of the receiver of an air-pump, for instance, in an ex- 
hausted state, or having a vacuum or no air nnder it, be not 
strong, the superincumbent weight of air will crush it witha 
loud report. ‘The reason of this is, that there is no air under 
the glass to resist the pressure of the air without. The air 
presses upon all bodies on the surface of the earth upon a level 
with the sea, with a pressure of 14 and a half pounds to every 
square footof surface. The pressure of the atmosphere upon the 
body ofa middle sized human being (reckoning its surface equal 
to 12 square feet) is 25,056 pounds, or upwards of eleven tons. 
Suppose then, that the surface of the adult lungs be equal to one 
twelfth of the superficies of the body, the pressure of the air 
upon them, when distended, would be equal to 2089 pounds. 

ow, if we assume, that the lungs of an infant have one-twelfth 
the square of an adult’s, then the air will press on them witha 
force equal to 174 pounds. Every child is born with livin 
blood in its vessels, which it has derived from its mother. It 
is therefore, fully prepared the instant it is born, to receive “the 
breath of life ” for the continuance of its existence under a new 
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form. As soon as its head is born, and before the sides of the 
chest can dilate owing to the constriction with w. ich it is 
bound, the collapsed lungs yield unresistingly to the pressure of 
the air, which for the first tme rushes through its nostrils into 
the air cells of the lungs, and so comes into mediate cummuni- 
eation with the blood. All this is inaccordance with the institu- 
tions of nature, and therefore, God docsit. There is not a child, 
or animal of any kind, corn into th> world, but God “breathes in- 
to its nostrils the breath of hfe,” precisely in the sarne way that he 
breathed into the nostrils of the first man. The answer to the 
question, then,—how did God breathe into A “am the breath of 
life, is—by the pressure of the atmosphere, which passe¢ through 
his nostrils, and distended his lungs. And what was the con- 
sequence of this inflation ?—“ Man became a living scul.” 

We have already observed that the phrases “ animal bedy ” 
and “ living soul,” signify the same thing. This wiil appear 
from Paul’s reasoning in the fifteenth of the first of Corinthians. 
His proposition in verse 45 is this—“there is an animal body, 
and a spiritual body.” This he undertakes to prove by an ap- 
peal to what is written :——“For,” says he, “thus it is written, 
the first man Adam was made a living soul—the last Adam, 
a vivifying spirit,” v. 46. It is obvious then, that the Apost’e 
considered thephrase “living soul” as the same thing with 
“animal body ;” and vivifying spirit ” as of the same significa- 
tion with “spiritual body "—if this is denied, then, the “ thus 
it is written ” adduced by Paul is no proof at all. This passage 
then in Genesis would read in the language of the hiw Tes- 
tament, if not in that of The Harbinger,—“ And the Lord God 
formed man out of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of hfe; and man became an animal body.” 
The “living soul” the Apostle terms “earthy,” “flesh end 
blood,” “corruption,” “ mortal body,” “corruptible body ;” he 
compares it to “naked grain,” which when sown “ dies,” but 
does not always “ perish.” The death of the “ living soul” (I 
mean the “living soul” of Holy Writ, not the “living soul” 
of Scotch Divinity and Pagan Philosophy )—Paul terms a 
‘sowing in corruption’ ‘a sowing in dishonor,’ ‘a sowing in 
weakness ’—all which are attributes of the living soul or ani- 
mal body he is discoursing about. 

Before I understood the Constitution of Man, as revealed in 
the scriptures, | had views very diflerent from what are set 
forth in this article. About seven years ago an essay on “ The 
Materiality of the Mind, the Immateriality of the Soul, and the 
Vital Principle” appeare’ in the London Lancet from the pen 
ofa Mr. Dermott, professor of Anatomy in that city. He sup 
posed, that the brain was one and the same thing as the mind 
that it is common to all animals only more perfectly developed 
in man than in the loweranimals; and that the only essentiab 
difference between them and man, is, that man has attached te 
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his existence” a principle termed “ the soul,” which is uncon- 
scious during this life, but starts into consciousness at death, 
and thus becomes the continuation of the same individual's 
existence. 

These doctrines, I conceived to be at variance with revela- 
tion, I determined, therefore, albeit blinded as 1 was by the 
darkness of a world lying under the wicked one, io controvert 
these unsustainable traditions. Accordin: cl L wrote an essay 

‘on the Immateriality of the Mind and its ulentity with the 
v ital Prine ‘iple; and on the Constitution of the Soul.” This 
Was inserted in The Lancet. I! have the satisfaction in reeur- 


ring to what then wrote to find. that, clthouch | eould not 
now sustain ihe theory J published In that periodical, yet 1 have 
the testimony of Mr. Dermott himself, in lis replication to me 


—that, unlike a certain “ Christian Divine of the Church et 
England ” who also opposed his theory, I had combined with 
my reasonings, a quality highly necessary in fair and unalloy- 
ed argument—ToLEeRAtion;” which f am sor: » testify has not 


been extended towards me by some of those who stvle me 
brother. 


I then thought, that the mind and vital nrinciple wee one 
and the same thine: that t)ese in man diflere:. irom those in 
the brutes; so that. the first Lealled the td nmortg! Human Prin- 
ciple, 2 1e latter, the perishable Biute Principle ; that this 
Human thupd’ ie could not exist separ ite from Deity, unc lothed 


by, or independent of, matter ; that it was not the scul, but a 
constituent of what would hereafter form an incorrupt and im- 
mortal soul; that this vital spirit was to be th ‘quicl kening 


spirit of a new and glorious bod y after b siphant that the soul 
was the incorruptible and sp iritua | body oursed of by Paul 
—an immortal creature, endowed with the propertics of matter, 
inimitably beautiful, and the perfection of “th ie Creators works. 


al ' ee . ’ . 
I suppe ed, that the enuse of rhe difference between the mind 
of : animal >and thet of man. was the two dissimilar sources 


. atl 
} | “11? ? ‘ \/ ’ a ’ i ravery 
from which they were derived, and not the dif ce of orga- 
} ; ; “pe SS. Oe T ; , an . 
nizatis mm atone, as Mr. Dermott imagine d. In ti i Of this l re- 
ferred to Moses’ account of the formation ot the lower animals 


and man, and laid much stress upon the very text we have 

been illusti tires throughout. I said, that the mind of man must 
be imn nortal, because God breathed it into him at his ere atio n 
—that it was, as the Pagans, supposed, “ diving particula aure” 
—a particle of his divine essence. I vainly ¢ conceived, that 
Adam was a part | | the Deity embodied in a pure and undefi- 
led receptacle ; that, after the Fall, man was the same prinei- 
ple i in an impnre casket; and that te spiritual bedy would be 
the like particle re-embodied in purity at the resu rrection. Such 
were “the speculations and untaught questions,” truly, ef “ my 
comparatively boyish days;” but since I have oe me a young 
man, though but “a very young man” indeed, “I have put 
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away childish things.” I erred, not knowing the scriptures. J 
have since studied them closely, and they, aidcd by the lights 
of nature, have taught me the true Constitution of Man, of the 
External World ; and of the ultimate destiny of both. 

Thus, | have illustrated in as familiar a manner as the sub- 
ject will admit of, the origin and formation of Man, as revealed 
in the Books of Nature and Revelation, which alw ays go hand 
in hand. | have among my readers several who have made 
the sciences referred to in this paper their especial study. I 
appeal to them, whether the principles and facts stated, are 
not correct. A mere “ theologian ” is not a judge in this mat- 
ter; for these persons rarely know more of nature or of man, 
whose moral infinnities they undertake to cure, than they can 
pick from the dry boces of an attenuated and gasping divin- 
itv. It was to be characteristic of the latter day, that many 
were to run to and fro, and knowledge was to be increased=-a 
knowledge of God and of his institutions, whether of nature or 
revelation. Look, then, O Christian Reader, into the things 
around you. See how men of the world are devoted to the 
study of the works of God; and behold what astoni-hing pro- 
gress they are making in the discove ry of the laws and princi- 
~~ by which he rules the world, and upon which he has 

ased its foundations. And will you be content to remain in 
ignorance of his marvellous doings? The ancient world might 
have eschewed idol: atry had they” but regarded the evidence of 
a Great First Cause, which the heav en, ~and the earth, and the 
sea afford. Will you fold your arms in indolence, and be con- 
tent to echo the presumptuous veto of others upo mn ev ery thing 
new to them and you, as “‘a speculation” “an untaught ques- 
tion ?” How are you to add to your faith knowledge. if you re- 
fuse to inquire into things you have not known before. If 
others chose to be ignorant still ; if they chose to dwell among 
the sepulchres ; to wallow in the mire of the divinity of the 
dark ages ; to waste their energies upon the theories of Pagan 
mysteries ; and for ever to rest among the first rinciples, the 
a, b, c, of the doctrine of Christ—they have an undoubted right 
to do so; but do you not follow their example. “ Leave the 
first prince iples ” but do not forget them, “and let us go on to- 

wards maturity.” Let us not ‘be hovering, without “adv ance, 
about the doctrine of baptism for the remission of sins, and the 
breaking of the loaf on the First Day of the Week; contend 
indeed earnestly, unflinchingly, and without compromise for 
these things. but forget you not the glories which were and 
are yet to follow the sufferings of Christ. I fear ve all of us 
are somewhat like the Hebrews—“ dull of apprehension. For 
when by this time we ought to be teachers, we have need of 
some one to teach us again the first elements of the oracles of 
God; and have become such as need milk, rather than solid 
food. Now every one that uses milk, is unskilled in the word 
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of righteousness, for he is a babe, but solid food is for those of 
mature age, whose faculties have been habituated by long 
practice to discriminate both good and evil.” 

Now, do not reject the interpretation [ have given you of the 
passage at the head of this article, because it has never been 
so explained before. If you can give a better and more con- 
vincing exposition of it, do; send it me, and I will publish it 
for the benefit of your fellow readers. If you cannot, and are 
yet not satisfied of its correctness, let me know your objections, 
and they shall be duly considered. Do not be so simple as to 
reject it because some one may call it “ materialism ;” let them 
call it what ism they piease, their so doing will not make it 
false if true, or wrong if right. Do you look at things. A 
rose will smell as sweet by whatever name it may be called. 
Call it “ materialism” if you please—matter is the subtratum 
of all God’s institutions from the begirning to the end of the 
Bible. Man is material ; the earth is material ; and it is man 
and the earth, that God designs to carry on to perfection. Can 
God not make a perfect man and a perfect earth for him to 
dwell on? Hecan. Can he not do it out of the materiale 
already in being? Hecan. Man is not yet perfect nor yet 
the earth. But God declares they shall both be renovated~ 
“Behold,” says he, “I create all (terrestrial) things new ;” and 
this grand conception he will effectuate, when “ the sea,” and 
death shall be no more.” 


Epiror. 


QUERIES. 


1. Ought the Elders, or disciples to suffer any man, who has been charpy 
ed with telling falsehoods, and defrauding his neighbour out of his property 
to partake of the loaf and cup, after being cited bofore the Elders, and did 
not appear when the witnesses were present and then came among them 
when the witnesses, and some of the Elders were absent, and wished to par- 
take of the loaf with them, when they have the evidence from the witnesses 
in writing that he is guilty?—-Would you break the loaf with a map 
of such a character under such circumstances if you kmew it, he 
being a public speaker. _ ears 

2. Is there any authority from the word of God fo prohibit any mas 
known to be in disorder from partaking of the loaf and cup before he is ex- 
cluded, for the want of the witnesses’ attendance or aay other unavoidable 
cause of his not having a trial? ~ 

Please give the above a place in The Advocate, and your views, or scripe 
ture evidence, as may be best calculated to do good to the congregation. 

Yours sincerely, 

King and Queen, Va. T. M. 

Jan. 12, 1837, 


Answers. 
In answer to the first question, we would observe, that whether guilty 
mot, such conduct on the part of the accused, was exceedingly 
to the Elders, the witnesses, and the congregation at large, and menta, #e 
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think, a rebuke before all. One would suppose that, if innocent, nothing 
but sickness would prevent a man, from serzing the opportunity of attending 
guch a summons by which he would have en occasion of clearing his cha- 
racter from such imputations. His absence, if no valid excuse can be addu- 
ced, was a settingat nought the authonty of Christ, by refusing to submit 
himself to them who had the rule over him in the Lord. This is a great, though 
we regret to say it, a very common sin among those who proiess the faith 
of Christ. Now Paul says, “those who sin, rebuke before all, thet others 
also may be afrail.”’—We say then, that whether guilty or not of the spe- 
cific charge, he deserves a sharp rebuke before the congregation, that he may 
. become healthy in the faith, and as a warning to others not to do the same 
thing. 

lf two or three competent and credtble witnesses had fully established his 
guilt in the estimation of the Eldership, who it is presunied had acted to» 
wards him according to Matt. xvin., his neglecting to appear before them 
could not seripturally interrupt the course of the Law, oro Justice. lt was 
for them to liave carned the matter before the congregation, and to have as- 
certained if he had then,and there likewise absented himscl. Having done 
this, they should have laid the case before the assembly, with tee evidence, 
which would convince the brethren of his guilt. By his ncxcusable absence, 
he refuses to hear the congregation, and, in effect, acknowledges his offen- 
ces, without contrition, The Eldership should then carry into effect the 
sentence of Christ, and separate him from the congregation as “a heathen 
man and a publicen.” Had this been done he could not have had the ef- 
frontery, nor would the faithful brethron have permitted h im, to partake of 
the symbols of Christ, whose authority he had despised. 

We apprehend, there can be no question as to the propriety of excluding 
such a criminal from the Body of Christ. A liar and a thiof—impenitent of 
both offences, is declared by the scriptures unfit for the Kingdom of God. 

“You injure and defraud; and that, too, your brethren. Do you not 
know that the unrighteous shall not inherit the Kinedem of God?” 1 Cor. 
vi, &-10.—“ But as tor all liars—their part shall be in the lake which burns 
with fire and brimstone, which is the second death.”’--Rev. xxi. 8. 

If the Elders had not taken the proper steps, as above recited, I should 
be compelled by their error, to “break the loaf with a man of such charae- 
ter:” thouch I knew him to be such, and “a public speaker” too. Shall l 
because such a man has eluded the law by. their omission, refuse to break 
bread with them and the rest of the disciples? For on refusing to break 
the loaf with the criminal I entirely exclude myself from the honor and 
privilege of showing forth the sufferings of Christ. Put on the contrary, if 
the Elders and congregation refuse to exclude him, though manifestly guil- 
ty, they themse!ves become partakers in his gwit. Under these circum- 
stances, the sooner the true disciples come out of such a Babylon the bet 
ter. ‘The individual described ought not to be suffered to join in the spimt- 
ual exercises of a holy and royal priesthood. 

In answer to the second query, I conceive, that the faithful are under the 
painful necessity of fellowshipping the disorderly, until the Rulers of the 
congregation shall adopt the lawful means of relieving them from the em- 
barrasiment by putting the disorderly out of the fellowship or community, 
according to hm In this view of the case, I am unacquainted with the aw- 
thority sought for, 

Epiror. 


———pes 


A certain writer says—“ As all mankind live in masque: 
rade, whoever presumes to come among them barefaced, must 
expect to be abused by the whole assembly.” 
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THE HARBINGER ON * MATERIALISM.” 
No. 3. 


_.“The wages of sin, is death; but the gracious gift of God is everlasting 
life by Christ Jesus our Lord.” — Paul. 


Notwithstanding all that has been said and done by The Har- 
binger in relation to “Anabaptism” and “Materialism”—though 
he has presented us to his readers, and handed us down to poste- 
rity, under phases the most ridiculous, forbidding, and absurd— 
yea, though he has proscribed us and our writings—yet, will we 
not forget, thatit is a brother who gives life to The Harbinger, 
that brethren are bound by a royal law “ to love one another, not 
in word only, butin deed and in truth;” and that, as love covers a 
multitude of sins, an obligation rests upon us, in view of all these 
considerations, to return good for evil; and to mantle with the 
cloak of charity, as many of the pecadilloes of our friend and 
brother as may comport with the interests of the trath, equally re- 
vered, though not equally understood, by all. 

We shall, therefore, pass over a number of things contained 
in the Conversations and Essays, which if true would cause us 
much regret. ‘l‘ocomment upon them would only be to searif 
the feelings of a brother. This we have no wish todo. We shall, 
therefore, leave them in that oblivion which they so richly de- 
serve. We will demonstrate our “kindness and persona: es- 
teem” for our brother, not by amplifying protestations, but by 
action, in passing over his most vulnerable poinis. The opin- 
ions of some persons are said to be a part of themselves, lest this 
should be the case withour friend, we will not be too severe upon 
them, lest he should mistake us, and deem our disaffection to them 
as want of esteem forhim. As for us, we esteem self far more 
than the opinions of self. We are ready to divorce all our opin- 
ions if it shallappear that they have been playing the harlot with 
the Manof Sin. We want to know, believe, and maintain the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, even if it 
should place us in opposition to the opinion of the whole church 
and world. 

We wish our readers, if they can, to discriminate hetween 
the opposition of The Advocate and The Harbinger to one 
another, and a misunderstanding between Alexander Camp- 
bell and John Thomas. The opposition between The Advo- 
cate and ''he Harbincer is a conflict between two different 
views of what is the truth in relation to certain matters, A. C. 
and J. 'T——, as far as we know, are as good friends as ever 
and intend to continue so. ‘They spar a bit occasionally, but 
then, it is only as Editors, and all in good humour. We would 
advise the readers of both papers to pay more regard to what 
is said than to who the persons are that say it. It matters 
nothing who tells the truth so that the truth be told; nor does it 


signify who originates an error, Error is not the more tolera-- 
LJ 
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ble, or respectable, because it may issue from the brain of an 
accomplished inan. Error is error, by whomsoever broached, 
and, as such, has no claims on the reverence, or forbearance of 
the inquirers after the truth. This doubtless is our friend’s 
view, only he has made a mistake in attacking the reputation 
of a brother instead of his alleged heretical speculations. Hav- 
ing premised these few things, we shall permit The Advocate 
and The Harbinger to resume their encounter. . 

The Harbinger observes—‘ | think all his (the Advocate’s) 
reasonings on other points of the theory of the human system, 
and of the intermediate state, which he has imbibed, just as 
defenceless as the translation of Moses. But unless he gives 
up this point, | would never reason with him on another, for 
this alone subverts his theory: and if he will resist this, he 
will resist any fact or proof which you can allege.”—p. 411, 
Vol. 7. 

As to the case of Moses, The Advocate rejoins, that, if he 
admitted that there was nothing uncommon in the death of 
Moses, that in fact, he died and was b:ried like other men, 
still not a shadow of proof is derived from the admission of his 
unfigurative death and burta!l, to show that it was not Moses, 
but only his ghost that appeared on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. God might have raised Moses from the dead without any 
prejudice to the pre-eminence of Jesus as ‘the first-born,” cr 
“first of a resurrection from the dead.” Numerically consider- 
ed, Jesus was not the first, who rose from the dead. In emi- 
nence, he was the first or chief. The first of a resurrection is 
the Chief; and that Chief is Jesus the Captain of our Salva- 
tion. : 

The Advocate prefers the testimony of scripture to that of 
Josephus, the Rabbins, or the Harbinger ; and he would rather 
interpret the testimony of Moses by that of the New Testa- 
ment, than by the opinion of them all eonjoned. Had the 
New Testament said nothing about Moses, he would have had 
no difficulty as to his case as it stands in Deuteronomy. He 
would then say with The Harbinger, that there was nothing 
uncommon in the death and burial of the Mediator of the Jew- 
ish Economy. If he should agree to this, and The Advocate 
is not tenacious of the point, having evidence enough without 
it, it is nevertheless his opinion that he was substantially trans- 
lated from earth to the heavens. He may have died, been 
buried, preserved from corruption, raised from the dead, and 
translated. Tae Harbinger is dissatisfied with The Advocate’s 
interpretation of the passage,in Jude. He has ridiculed and 
misrepresented his exposition both of this and that in Deute- 
ronomy. Ridicule is no argument, and misrepresentation is 
discreditable ; but let these pass with this word—if The Har- 
binger can give a betterand more satisfactory one let him do it, 
The Advocate would delight to know what is meant in Jude. 
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Remember Mr. Harbinger you have said, that it was the ghost 
of Moses and not his glorified body that was seen on Tabor. 
Now this is purely a “ speculation,” a “ waking dream,” ob- 
truded by you on the attention of your readers; why have you 
affirmed wh it is not written, while you taunt others so much 
for doing the same thing. The Harbinger says, he is certain 
it was not the ziorified body of Moses that was seen, because 
his apparition was anterior to the death, resurrection and glo- 
rification of Jesus. Now will the Harbinger aflirm that there 
were nN » glorified human bodi ‘Ss before the clorification of Jesus? 
He cannot; for Enoch and Elijah stare him out of countenance; 
and if two mortals might be glorified before Jesus was glorified, 
and that, too, without detriment to Him as * The Resurrection 
and the Life.” why may not a third—and that third be Mozes. 
The Harbinger greatly demurs to The Advocate having de- 
nominated the sects of Christendom, in the aggregate, The 
Synagocue of Satan. This he considers shockingly uncharit- 
able. The reader may refer to p. 408 of the Harbinger for the 
many notes of astonishment on this subject. We would here 
observe that The H a manifests mitch unscriptural sym- 
pathy for Protestantism. Protestantism has been useful in 
shaking the Kingdom of the Beast; and so has Sectarianism 
in hebiking (3 Protestanti sm. Nevertheless, Prote:tantism is 
but a grand section of th » Apostaey—one of the Horns of the 
T wo-Horned Beast of the A poe aly pse. “ft stand here,” says 
The Harbinger, “as the ( defendant of Protestantism, and notas 
the as sailani of ¢ ath icism. | wish to exonerate myself from 
such an imputation.” Christ. Preach. p. 43, Vol. 2. Well may 
the avkinier r be indignant at The Advocate terming Protest- 
aftism, as a whole, The Synagogue ‘of Satan! Much, very 
much, do we regret the attitude assui aa by ‘he Harbinger 
before the citizens of Cincinnati. The ‘de fender of Protestant- 
ism! We would that he had maintained consistency with the 
word of God and stood forth as the defender of the Christian 
Religion against the Keclesiastical Beast and its Romish and 
Protestant Horns. Why soanxious to exonerate himself from 
the baputation of being the assailant of Catholicism? Would 
that he had assailed both it and all its apostate progeny. He 
might not have been so popular w ith the clerical sons of Anti- 
Christ in “ the Queen of the West,” though he would have ad- 
ded another leaf to his laurel crown. 

The Harbinger asks The Advocate (p. 401) to explain che- 
mical| y and philosophically how breath can be a third part of 
man. “Is the air inhaled a third part fconstituent) of man?” 
In answer to this request we refer The Harbinger to our arti- 
cle in the present number on the Origin and Formation of 
Man. He will there find much to correct the misrepresenta- 


tions he has published on what he terms the Neologism of the 
New Theory of Man. 
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The Harbinger p. 226, has made a wonderful discovery, 
which it would be quite unseemly for the reader to term a spe- 
culation or untaught question. He has discovered, that Jesus 
rose with the same body that was put to death, namely, an ant 
mal, and consequently a mortal body, and that it was not chang- 
ed into a spiritual body unui the instant of his ascension. Let 
the reader peruse for himself the reasoning by which he arrives 
at this inference. Suffice it to say, that the discove ry is berg ly 


at variance with the doctrine taught by Paul in Cor. xv. 44— 


It is sown in corruption—it is raised in incorruption ; it ig sown 
in dishonour—it Is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness—it 
is raised in power: it is sownananimal body—it is raised a 
spiritual body:—no, no saith The Harbinger, the body of Je- 
sus Was sown an animal body, it was raised an animal body, 
and after forty days changed into a spiritual body at the instant 
of its ascension ; and all this that it might be the model of the 
raised dead, and the changed living. Although, reader, this is 
not taught in the seriptures, you must not call it untaught, or 
speculative, for the Harbinger says it is so, and teat ought to 
be enough for you! Though it denies the doctrine of the 
Apostle, \ you must not deem it anti-apostolic, for The Harbin- 
ger saith, “theory apart, it does appear most reasonable and 
compatib le with all that is written, that the Saviour rose in 
the same (“animal”) body in which he died.” p, 227. But 
lest we should have mistaken him read thou for thyself the 
whole lucubration, as it is written in the Conversation at Good- 
al’s pp. 224-227. 

It would be an interminable business to follow The Harbin 
ger in all the sophistical details of his Conversations and Ks- 
says. We have neither the time nor inclination (for we are 
weary of perusing his unphilosophical and unscriptural tortuo 
sities) to take them up seriatim. The plan we shall pursue 
after one more article, which will be devoted to his misinter 
yretations of certain scripture passages, will be to write at ou 
Siva, essays on the Origin and Constitution of Human 
Speech; the case of the Thief on the Cross; conclude that 
of Lazarus; the Mental Censtitution of Man; the relation ot 
the Earth and its inhabitants to the Eternal Age; Death ; 
Eternal Life, &e., &e—which will afford us abundant oppor- 
tunity of disabusing the public of erroneous statements which 
it has been thought expedient to circulate abundantly, concern- 
ing ourselves and our views of truth. Many of The Harbin- 
ger’s mis-statements will be found corrected, without express 
ly naming them, in our observations on the first and second se- 
ries of the Doxologies of the Revelation;.as well as in the first 
article of this number. We shall pursue the even tenor of our 
way in effectuating our grand design, which is, T'he Develop- 
ment of the Hope set before us in The Gos el of Christ. We 
shall take but slight and passing notice of any personalities, 
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that may hereafter be vented at us. Respectable arguments 
will fairly claim attention. The Hope of the Gospel of Christ 
vill necessarily come into sharp collision with the Hope of the 
yospel of Antichrist; which is but another name for the ab 
stractions and idealities of a mystic Protestantism: and of 
which The Harbinger has publicly avowed himself The De- 
fendant. We are equally opposed to Protestantism and to Ro- 
manism. Of two sore evils Protestantism is the least, but 
they are both inimical, and hostile to the Ancient Gospel set 
forth by the Apostles in the primitive age; and as as may 
expect to be assailed, when necessary, without giving or de- 
manding quarter. We shall take Romanism, Protestantism, 
and Sectarianism under review at some future period. For the 


present we bid them all adieu with their friends, champions, 
and disciples. 
E’:prror. 


( Pe-published by request from “ the Gospel Advocate.’’) 
PLAIN DEALING. 


The following letter is inserted with pleasure. We say with pleasure 
because it acquits brother Thomas of some very serious charges, which 
would have given us pain to have accredited. The piece having been pub- 
lished before | became connected with the Advocate, I have no means of 
ascertaining the author. One of the then editors, it will be seen, disclaims 
all knowledge of it, and the other is absent; it must therefore remain in 
statu quo until his return. Brother Thomas’ ‘remarks’ will appear in our 
next. They would have appeared in this, but the No. which eontained 
them only reached us a few days ago. 

Versailles, Nov. 30, 1836. 
W. HUNTER. 


Brother Hunter :—I enclose you the letter of brother Henly for publica- 
ton. I approve of his remarks in reference to Plain Dealing, as well as the 
remarks of brother Thomas in the Advocate, which I hope you will like 
wise publish. 

{ desire to remark further, that I know nothing of the piece signed 
Plain Dealing until [ read it in the Gospel Advocate. I never would have 
consented to such a publication. I do not know the author, and therefore 
cannot give his name. Be pleased to publish this with the other pieces.— 

Yours, truly, 

Mth Nov. 1836. J. T. JOHNSON. 


Walkerton, Va. Oct. 28th, 1836. 


Prethren Johnson and Hall:—in your Advocate for August last, I have 
just read, as it recently came to hand, a piece signed “ Plain Dealing.” 

e caption and contents, 1 must be allowed to say, are false; and | am 
a that you should permit an anonymous writer to slander a pious 
and devoted disciple of Jesus Christ in your “ Gospel Advocate.” If such 
are to be the principles carried out in this reformation, I shall enter my po- 
Sitive dissent. 

We can bear with a wnter that calls himself a disciple, when he writes 
upon gospel facts or duties in disguise; but when he attacks any man, or 
any set of men in disguise, he comes not up to the character of hum “who 
obeys the truth—that is to. the light, that it may be made manifest, that 
dus actions are agreeable to God.” The Very arcumstance of his conceal- 
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ing his name ought to carry suspicion to the mind of every reader; he it 
one that “does evil, hates the light, and shuns it, lest his deeds should be 
detected.” I repeat it, if your paper is io become a vehicle of slander, in 
disguise, please discontinue it to me. I cannot nor will not sustain any 
editor that suffers his paper to be made such a vehicle; and I now ask you 
to give to the public the proper name of “ Plain Dealing.”’* 
know, as well as any man in old Virginia, the circunistances respect- 
ing the Sycamore congregation in Richmond. My having heard both sides, 
enables me to say, that “ Plain Dealing” has slandered Dr. Thomas—-Firs 
- by charging him with being a “factionist.” Secondly, as “aspiring to hea 
a religious party in this country.” It is false that “he has taken a party 
off with him in his wild speculations on the subject of matenalism: and 
anabaptism, etc.” Permit me to say, from an intimate acquaintance with 
Dr. Thomas, I have greater fears of such a man as “Plain Dealing,” be- 
coming “an avowed infidel in less than twelvemonths,” than Dr. Thomas. 

The question asked, “ Will the fnends of the reformation sustain an indi- 
vidual who is striking at the very foundation of our religion?” 1 answer, 
we will sustain him, in overturning the religion of every man and every 
sect; but not in overturning the okgion of Jesus Christ. This writer proves 
himself “a factionist, who is sowing the seeds of discord among us, and 
leading a party after him, who has no respect for the feclings of trends or 
opponents, and who, to say the least, (if he succeeds) will do as much 
harm as Alexander the coppersmith.” 

Asevidence of the above, leok at this—“ Should awe not rather disclaim 
all connexion with him, and let the world know that he is no longer one of 
us.” ‘This surely must be come lording clergyman, like the one that has 
bought up the press in Richmond, and will not suffer the Apostolic Advo- 
cate any longer to be printed there. This high churchman has thus triumph- 
ed over Dr. Thomas hke “Plain Dealing” would if he could. But vain 
man! force and slander never triumph long. A press will be furnished 
Dr. Thomas, and we will say to him, goon and point out our errors and “our 
religion,” and show to us that it is not the religion of Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles, and we will acknowledge it, and embrace that religion Jesus and 
his Apostles taught. I hold it as an article of my “ creed” that error can- 
not ultimately profit any being in Heaven, Earth or Hell. Dr. Thomashas 
as much right to his opinions as “ Plain Dealing,” or any other son of dark- 
ness; and we wiil never forsake a man because he has the independence to 
examine and point out to us that the religion we profess is “ our religion,” 
and notthe religion of Jesus Christ. 

I differ with Dr. Thomas in many of his opinions; but I am not so vain 
as to profess myself a reformer, and yet wear the mantle of the Pope, and 
say to Dr. Thomas, “hitherto shall thou go and no farther—here shall thy 
proud billows be stayed, or I will anathematize you.” Such would be the 
conduct of “ Plain Dealing,” if he could find enough to sustain his holiness 
in his recommendation. 

I would be pleased to see Plain Dealing come into contact in any argu- 
ment upon any topic with Dr. Thomas. I venture to say he would never 
afterward deal so plainly in slandering one that maintains the truth at every 
point with sound arguments and scripture evidence. His almost unexam- 
pled devotion to truth and unblemished character, with his noble and inde- 
pendent spirit, will find, so long’as he maintains them with a christian 
spirit, the friends of this reformation sustaining him, at least in old Vir, 

_ To charge him with materialism and anabaptism is unjust and illiberal, 
when he has publicly disclaimed against holding any such sentiments. 





* We. likewise, reiterate our call on brother B. F. Hall to come forward 
with the name of Plain Dealing. Brother Johnson and Hunter are fully 
‘exonerated :—this double and evil dealing now lies at his door. 
ED. AP. ADY, 
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You will, in justice to Dr. Thomas and those who are advocating the 
spel of Jesus Christ, and not “our religion,” givethis a place in the Gos. 
pel Advocate, or please erase my name, us a subscriber, to a paper, that 
would have a name, but bears not its fame. 
Yours in the Gospel of Christ, 
THOMAS M. HENLEY, 


DIALOGUE WITH “FATHER GOODALE.” 


Secundus. 1 am happy in meeting with you this morning 
Father Goodal and more especially because I find you well 
employed in visiting our good brother Stephanas and his christ- 
ian family. 

Father Goodal. The happiest moments of my life are 
those which I spend on the social hearth administering christ- 
ian comfort and consolation to the young disciples. Our bro- 
ther Stephanas ts a young convert to the Lord, and of course 
needs his mind directed into the duties ef a disciple, of a father, 
and of a husband ; as well as of the head of a family. 

Secundus. What a happy employment is yours; nothing 
more nor less than pointing the way to eternal glery. And how 
necessary to the babe in Christ, who is just starting in the 
christian race. With what difficulty, too, a man re-models his 
habits in his family. Has, for instance, the man been a world- 
ly moral man, all his habits are formed, and when he becomes 
a christian what a warfare there is between the “ flesh” and 
the “ spirit,” and unless conscience and duty overcome ineli- 
nation there will be no sensibie change in his conduct. 

“ather Goodal. Yourremarks are just. It is one thing to 
put on Christ, and another to walk in him. Such a moral man 
as you mention is too apt to think he needs no change of con- 
duct ; but this | consider a grand mistake. A strictly moral 
man is a good man, but he is good only to the community 
in which he lives. A _ religious moral man is a good 
man in the full sense of the term, because he fills up the obli- 
gations laid upon him both by heaven and earth. 

Secundus. By a “religious” man I suppose you mean a 
christian. , 

Father Goodal. Yes, of course, one who worships God 
through Jesus Christ. 

Secundus. If this be so, how many are living under a daily 
delusion ? trusting to their own uprightness, honesty and be- 
nevolence for acceptance with God. 

Father Goodal. The case 1 know is lamentable, but such 
is the indifference with which the subject of religion is treated 
by the mass of the community, that it looks at best only like a 
pastime. Our brother Stephanas has been known in the com- 
munity as a very upright, amiable mau. It has been said of 


him that religion could not make him better, and it remains for 


him now, to show whether the christian religion can add ne 
‘thing to the most finished moralist. 
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Secundus. And even here I question whether brother Ste- 
phanas has not been indebted to christianity for his morality. 
Brother Stephanas have you not been under the influence ot 
the fear of God in your general conduct ? 

Stephanas. Since | arrived at manhood I have been con- 
stantly under the influence of religious impressions. | received 
a religious education, that is, | was taught by my parents to 
respect religion and to fear God, | was, too, particularly partial 
to reading the scriptures; and although the preachers told us 
the word was a dead letter | constantly found while conduet- 
ing my business that the precepts and admonitions were safe- 

uards to me. 

Father Goodal. 1 am glad Secundus, that you asked that 
question, because it shows how excellent. it is to set 
good examples before our children. By it, too, you mav 
see what mistakes many have made by supposing they were 
indebted to religion for nothing. Religion is interwoven in 
our country, with every thing. Infidels themselves gain the 
advantage of a religious education ; have their manners formed 
for them ; and learn from the bible all they know about God, 
providence, and a future state, and then turn ronnd, and spe- 
culate about man in a state of nature, and boldly conclude that 
they need no information on the subject of religion. 

Secundus. As a man reads he thinks, and as he thinks he 
speaks, I fear we shall lose sight of what we were talking 
about. Our brother Stephanas says, that while he conducted 
his business he found the precepts and admonitions of the bible 
as safeguards to him, although it was said by the preachers 
that the word was a “dead letter.’ Now Father Goodal which 

ras the dead letter in this case the word of the preachers or 
the acord of God? 

Father Goodal. The word of the preacher of course, for 
the word of God acted on the mind of brother Stephanas and 
therefore could not be dead. That which can act is not dead. 
‘There have been many mistakes in the world on that subject. 
‘he word of God contains facts all of which are true, but facts 
have no power where they are not known; neither have they 
power where they are known but not believed. Let me ex- 
plain. It is a fact that there is a country called Texas, con- 
cerning which many reports have been in circulation relative 
to the advantage of emigrating. ‘To many persons these re- 
ports are unknown, therefore to them they are dead. To many 
they are known but not believed, and are therefore dead. But 
to many they are known and believed, and therefore upon the 
helief of these reports they change their old habitations for a 
new country. 

Secundus. Since our ancestress made the mistake of eat- 
ing the fruit “ which makes one wise,” the world has been full 
of mistakes, but we must take care how we say so, for the 
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world is so in love with fashionable flatieries, that, though you 
may learn from the scriptures a good deal W hich the world 
does not know, yet if by st: iting if you convict the people of 
ignorance they will bring you to the literary rack immedi- 
ately. 

Father Gocdal. All people are not of this cast or it would 
be a useless waste of lime to write any thing for the public.— 
Some there are who read to learn, and, for the benefit of such 
I write. | am far from charging the people generally with 
crime on account of their scanty knowledge. It is often the 
result of the circumstances in which they are placed. I con- 
sider it an entirely wrong treatment, to charge the people with 
darkness and icnoranee, because it raises feelings in them un- 
favorable to their being « nlightenes !. On the con trary, when 
you go on to teach without remark ing on the lieht or di urkness 
of your audience, or of the age, if inde “d you have a matter ol 
teaching, they will appreciate yout labor, and feel keenly 
enough, by contrast, their own uninformed state. 

Secundus. The e remarks comport with my own observa- 
tion. If you wish to reform a bad man you must never eall 
him a rogue, but speak of the excellence of virtue, and, rather 
let him look at himself in the mirror you hold before him than 
by painting his deformities cause him to abhor the painter and 
not himself. ‘To reform a man from lying, the best method is 
to show hin the beauty of truth and the advantage of always 
speaking it and so of all other vices. 

Father Goodal. We must not forget in all our generalizing 
our p articular su iby. etwas howa young dise iple might co nforna 
to the government of Jesus Christ. 

Secundus. Thank you Father Goodal my mind is rather 
formed upon the centrifugal plan, disposed to fly off, and my 
imagin: ition is equi ully active in furnishing sweetmeats to en- 
tice my powers from the point ; ; and my re fleeting powers soon 
kick and suggest the propriety of quitting the subject altoge- 
ther. I hope our brother Stephanas will have us excused. 

Stephanas. No excuse is necessary, for | am very much 
interested indeed, in the last part of your conversi ition. 

Father Goodal. To resume our subject then, it is all im- 
‘portant that a young disciple begin the wors hip of God in his 

family as soon as he confesses the name of Jesus, espec ially 
if his partner is a disciple; because it often happens that as the 
man starts, so he runs the race. Many disciples are deficient 
in this, and excuse themselves on various rounds, Some say 
they have no gift, and argue eloquently that they lack words"! 
‘IL wish such did not lack inclination ; others urge their: back- 
wardness and extreme timidity, as if their own modesty was @ 
reason why they should not do their duty. 

Secundus. 1 am inclined to think that a misa prehension 
f the whole subject is too often the reason of all this squeam- 
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ishness. When I was a boy at hcme I found a difference be-~ 
tween speaking to my father alone, and in company. When he 
was alone I could speak to him familiarly, but when he was in 
company, | was ma tremor for fear of making blunders, be- 
cause the company heard me. So it is with prayers. Too 
often they are made to the people and not to God. It is a very 
diflerent thing to make a religious prayer, and to pray to God. 
‘The first is made to suit the time and taste of the people, the 
last is an unfeigned expression of our wants to God, contain- 
ing adoration, praise, and thanksgiving. As to the rule, the 
state of the mind, and the extent ot the knowledge of the 
word of God will be the guide on all occasions. 

Father Goodal.* Few words dictated by the heart in the 
fear of God are always best. God searches the heart, and knows 
wat is the mind of the spirit, therefore we ought always to 
avoid parade and “ much speaking.” I wi'l relate an anecdote. 
A c’ergyman once urged one of his parishioners to learn 
a prayer for morniag and evening worship. Which he 
did, and on being asked how he had succeeded, replied that 
he had utterly failed. He state! that having memorised the 
prayer he called his family together, and that wh n all were 
on their knees he torgot his prayer. The clergyman jhen asked 
how he procecded, he replied, I said, O Lord | have forgotten 
my prayer, | pray thee to forgive me for lama poor weak 


i] 
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ereature, and bless my family for without thee we can do no- 
thing, have merey upon.us for Christ sake, amen. The cler- 
gyrnan told bin that was the best prayer he could have prayed. 

Secundus. Uints .are all we can give en this subject, for 
prayer, at last. is a matter between God and the individual. 
Business catls me away for the present. Brother Stephanas 
I hope to meet you and Father -Goodal again before long. 
Farewell. 

JAMES HENSHALL. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
. Jamestown Ohio, Feb. 14, 1837, 
Beioved Crother Thomas, 
I do hope that the recent debate be- 
tween Brother Campbell and Bishop Pureecll, will bring Pro- 
testants back to the Scriptures* as their warrant for the say- 


* IL is impossible for a sect to return to a thing it never practised. The 
ecriptures never were the warrant of Protestants for all their sayings and 
doings. Chillingworth, a double-mmded champion of the Reformation of 
Popery, says, that “the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants ”—an as- 
sertion as talse as Protestantism itself. Protestants made considerable use 
of the Bible in the propagation of a Modified Popery, but never acknow- 
Jedged it alone as the rule of their faith and practice. Had they done so, we 
should have heard nothing of National Protestant churches; military and 
lordly protestant Bishops; wars for the maintenance of Protestant Ascen- 
dancy; Protestant Clergymen extorting tithes from an impoverished pew 
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ing and doing of every thing pertaining to godliness. For they 
too, as well as Catholics have many traditions among 
them. | 

Where is the Protestant church that believes the scriptures 
contain all the authority necessary to authorize men to preach, 
and to baptize, and to minister the Lord’s supper? Almost all 
the Protestant churches with which I am acquainted have a 
tradition that the Holy Spirit by some other means than the 
scriptures, authorizes men to preach and minister the ordinan- 
ces. This doctrine is very near of kin to Catholicism. 

But the original protestant doctrine was this. '’he seripture 
of the Old and New Testaments, 1s the only rule of faith and 
practice for Christians. If this doctrine be true, it follows of 
course that every thing practised by Christians should be au- 
thorized in the scriptures. If a man were asked from whence 
he had authority to preach, &c., he, if a Protestant, will an- 
swer from the scriptures—and that he who cannot find autho- 
rity there, cannot find it any where else.—He that is designa- 
ted as a preacher, in the seriptures, is dirinely designated— 
and he who lacks the qualifications there pointed out, is not 
divinely called. God’s words are found in the scriptures, and 
no where else. ‘Therefore, if any are authorized of God to 
preach &c. the authority will be found in the scriptures for God 
has there made known his will. 

These things being so, men may be. tried, to see whether 
they are of God or not. “ Beloved beliave not every spirit but 
try the spirits, whether they are of God, for many false pro- 
phets have gone forth into the world.” 

This direction of the beloved Apostie John would be entire- 
ly useless, were there no rule given to try them by. But John 
gives the rule, as well as the directions, ‘“ We (Apostles) are 
of God, he that hea eth us, is of God, and he that heareth us 
not, is not of God.” This is a very plain rule. But where 
will the Apostles words be found ? Ans. In the scriptures and 
no where else. He then, that learns from the scriptures, learns 
from the Apostles and what he learns and preaches is of God. 
And if he learn of any body else, or from any other source he 
is not of God. 

Affectionately yours, 
M. WINANS. 





TITHES. 


A certain woman found by the way side a lamb perishing 
with cold and hunger. She had pity upon the lamb, and took 
it to her house and nursed it, and brought it again to life.— 
And it came to pass, that the lamb grew up and was a goodly 





santry at the head of troops ‘of dragoons, and with the deadly musket, 
leaving orphans and widows to bewail their losses, &c. Much isit to bede- 
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ewe, and had a large fleece. And the peor woman sheared tor 
ewe ; when, lo! the priest came to the woman and said, “ The 
first fruits of every thing belong to the Lord—and i saat have 
the wool.” ‘The woman said, “It is hard;” the priest said “ It 
is written ’—and so he took the wool. “And it came to pass, 
that soon after the ewe yeaned and brought forth a lamb; when 
lo! th® chief priest came again to the woman and said, “ The 
tirstling of every flock belongs to the Lord—I must have the 
lamb.” The woman said, “It is hard ;” the priest said, “It is 
written ”—and he took the lamb. And when it came to pass 
that the woman found she could make no profit from the ewe, 
she killed and dréssed it; when lo! the chicf priest came again 
to her, and took a leg, a lom, and a shoulder, for a burnt offer- 
ing. And it came to pass that the wo: nan was excee ding 
wroth because of the robbe ‘ry; and she said to the chief priest, 
“Curse on the ewe! Oh! that I had never me ‘dale d therewith !’ 
And the chief priest straightway said to her, “ Whatever is 
cursed belongs to the Lord ”—so he took the remainder of the 
mutton, which he and the Levites ate for their supper. 


Plain Truth. 


The fate of Reformers. 


They who discover, and they who establish truths, of ¢ any 
kind soever, have a singular destiny. They are, at first, ac 
cused of being visionary, foolish, or seditious ; the “y are blame d 
for saying that which has never before been said, and thus 
threatpning every thing that exists; they aree xclaimed against 
for creating innovation, confusion and a contempt of the past. 
When, in spite of this outcry, the truths whieh they proclaim 
triumph, the tune is changed ; they are no longer innovators, 
they are plagiarists ; what they now say has been said a hun 
dred times before ; all the world has long been of the like opin- 
ion, and they have usurped the honor of the discovery.— from 
the French of M. Benjamin Constant. 





NOTICE. 


There willbe a Meeting at Smyrna, King and Queen, com- 
imencing on the Saturday before the 4th Lord’s day in March, 
and continuing the day following. I have been requested to 
attend, but am unable ; having previously engaged, all things 
concurring, to be at Springfield, Lunenburg County, on the 
same day. 

Eprror. 


5s The volumes of The Advocate commence in the suc- 
eessive months of May. 





plored that Christians can be found to come forward as the public defend- 
ere of such a system of iniquity. EDITOR AP. ADYs 

















